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YOU  NEVER  SEE  HIM 

BUT  HIS  EXTRA  SKILL 
FLIES  WITH  YOU  EVERY 
MILE! 


WILLIAM  H.  MILLER 

Flight  Supt.,  American  Airlines 


" I'D  walk  a mile  for  the 

EXTRAS  IN  A SLOW-BURNING 
CAMEL.  CAMELS  ARE  EXTRA 
MILD,  BUT  THE  FLAVOR'S  ALL  THERE 
— EXTRA  FLAVOR 


GETTHE*EXTRA$"_WITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 

THE  CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


EXTRA 

COOLNESS 


EXTRA 

FLAVOR 


THE  ARMCHAIR  above  is  his  cockpit  — 
but  Bill  Miller  flies  as  many  as  100 
planes  a day.  North,  south,  east,  and  west 
from  New  York's  LaGuardia  Field  ( air  view 
upper  right)  his  radio  control-room  directs 
the  course  of  American’s  giant  flagships. 

Flier,  navigator,  engineer,  traffic  executive 
all  in  one  — yes,  flight  superintendent  Bill 
Miller  is  a man  with  the  extras— a man  who 
gets  the  extras,  too... the  extra  pleasure  and 
extra  smoking  in  slower-burning  Camels. 

For  Camel’s  costlier  tobaccos  and  slower 
way  of  burning  give  you  extra  mildness  and 
coolness  with  a flavor  that  holds  its  appeal 
through  the  last  extra  puff.  Camels  also  give 
you  extra  smoking  per  pack  (see  right). 


Turkish 


EXTRA 

MILDNESS 


• In  recent  laboratory  tests, 
CAMELS  burned  25%  slower 
than  the  average  of  the  15  other 
of  the  largest  - selling  brands 
tested— slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a 
smoking  plus  equal  to 


5 EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 
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Dear  Reader: 

According  to  plans  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  only  six  issues  of 
the  Old  Line  were  to  be  published  this  year.  We  have  decided  however  to  print 
two  special  literary  issues,  experimentally,  but  in  limited  number. 

IT  WILL  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  EVERY  STUDENT  TO  RECEIVE  A 
COPY  OF  THIS  LITERARY  ISSUE  OF  THE  OLD  LINE. 

If  your  response  warrants  it  we  hope  to  be  able  to  print  more  copies  of 
the  next  literary  issue. 

Sincerely, 

THE  EDITORS 
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Dear  Reader: 

According  to  plans  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  only  six  issues  of 
the  Old  Line  were  to  be  published  this  year.  We  have  decided  however  to  print 
two  special  literary  issues,  experimentally,  but  in  limited  number. 

IT  WILL  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  EVERY  STUDENT  TO  RECEIVE  A 
COPY  OF  THIS  LITERARY  ISSUE  OF  THE  OLD  LINE. 

If  your  response  warrants  it  we  hope  to  be  able  to  print  more  copies  of 
the  next  literary  issue. 

Sincerely, 

THE  EDITORS 
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To  the  students,  t o the  faculty  and  the  administration,  I want  to  introduce  the 
special  literary  issue  of  the  Old  Line. 

This  November  literary  issue  comes  as  somewhat  of  a surprise — to  me  as  well  as 
to  you.  I believe  it  will  be  a pleasant  one.  Frankly  it  is  a rush  job;  it  was  decided 
upon  almost  at  the  last  minute,  and  the  time  which  we  would  have  liked  to  spent 
on  the  first  issue  of  its  kind  simply  could  not  be  spent.  Nevertheless,  I believe 
its  subject  matter  will  not  disappoint  you. 

A literary  magazine  on  this  campus  is  not  something  which  has  sprung  full-grown 
into  sudden  being.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  wishful,  hopeful  thinking. 
It  is  yet  in  its  infancy — and  it  will  have  to  struggle — but  I firmly  believe  that  it  will 
survive. 

That  wishful,  hopeful  thinking  has  been  strong  enough  to  cause  action  in  the  past, 
but  that  action  was  never  strong  enough  to  produce  any  result,  and  a literary  maga- 
zine at  Maryland  remained  a mere  wish  for  a literary  magazine.  Yet  the  material 
for  such  a publication  has  been  here — is  here  now — waiting  to  be  printed.  And  for 
the  first  time  a small  fraction  of  it  has  been  printed — and  is  being  presented  to  you 
for  approval — and  criticism. 

This  year,  I have  received  a number  of  contributions  whose  nature  made  them 
unsuitable  for  publication  with  the  ordinary  material  included  in  the  Old  Line. 
Yet  these  contributions  had  merit.  Something,  I felt,  should,  and  could,  be  done 
with  them.  Others  felt  as  I did,  and  something  was  done. 

Because  the  decision  was  made  at  the  last  moment — because  of  the  pressure  of  time — 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  polishing,  for  dressing-up.  The  material  on  hand  had 
to  be  used,  as  it  was.  I want  you  to  read  it,  carefully — students,  faculty,  administra- 
tion— and  I want  to  hear  your  comments. 

There  will  be  another  literary  issue  of  the  Old  Line  in  February — larger  than  this 
one,  I hope — and  I want  to  invite  anyone  so  inclined  to  contribute  to  it.  And  that 
INVITATION  IS  AS  MUCH  TO  FACULTY  MEMBERS  AS  TO  STUDENTS.  All  types  of  SerioUS 
and  semi-humorous  short  stories,  essays,  poems,  articles,  biographies  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

And  now  that  you  have  been  introduced  to  this  November  literary  issue  of  the 
Old  Line,  read  it.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it — good  or  bad.  Remember 
it  is  a first  experiment.  Remember  it  is  new-born. — 

But  don’t  think  it  can’t  stand  on  its  own  feet. 


THE  EDITOR 
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HOMECOMING 


By  Harvey  0‘N.  Webster 


Route  1 was  slow  tonight,  Carl  reflected  as  he  glanced 
at  the  weird  green  neon  sign  over  the  gas  station.  The 
station  was  only  seven  miles  from  Richmond,  but  what 
a deserted  place,  he  thought.  Well,  he  could  go  off  now; 
the  boss  wasn’t  around,  and  A1  wouldn’t  mind  since  there 
wasn’t  much  business.  Carl  bent  over,  racked  a trans- 
mission pump,  and  walked  over  to  the  office.  He  slipped 
his  slight  shoulders  through  the  doorway,  and  banged  the 
door  behind  him  so  A1  would  wake  up. 

“Christ,  Carl,  you  don’t  have  to  wake  up  Richmond 
everytime  you  come  in,”  moaned  Al. 

Carl  grinned  and  walked  over  to  the  desk  and  propped 
the  newspaper  on  an  old  tire  so  that  he  could  read  while 
changing  his  clothes.  He  slowly  emerged  from  his 
chrysalis  of  greasy  shirts  and  overalls,  pausing  momentarily 
to  squint  more  closely  at  a wrinkled  headline  or  to  smooth 
a crumpled  paragraph. 

“Carl,  your  hands  shake  like  an  old  woman’s,”  Al 
remarked.  “You’re  kinda  burning  the  firecracker  at  both 
ends,  aren’t  you?  You’d  better  lay  off  for  a while,  and 
get  some  sleep.” 

Carl  grunted  and  rubbed  a greasy  hand  through  his 
faded  blond  hair. 

Al  went  out  to  take  care  of  a truck  that  had  just  pulled 
up.  Carl  turned  to  the  “Sports”  to  see  how  the  teams 
stood  for  next  Saturday.  He  scanned  the  page,  calculating 
his  chances  of  winning  the  pool  on  bets  for  the  next  games. 
A small  notice  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  caught  his 
eye.  He  turned  the  page  under  the  light  and  read  the 
article.  “Maryland  Plays  Virginia  As  Old  Grads  Return. 
The  University  of  Maryland  will  face  a strong  team 
Saturday  when  it  takes  the  field  against  the  blue  and  orange 
boys  from  Virginia  in  the  annual  homecoming  grid  classic.” 


Homecoming!  Carl  stood  and  stretched.  Homecoming! 
He  remembered  his  undergraduate  days  at  College  Park 
and  how  he  had  sat  in  the  stands  with  Florence,  watching 
the  game  and  the  floats,  and  dreaming  of  the  time  when 
he  would  return,  perhaps  with  an  escort  of  Pershing  Rifles, 
or  at  least  an  official  welcome — a speech  maybe.  He 
recollected  how  the  late  September  mist  lay  in  pools  on  the 
path  back  to  “Maggie  Brent”;  how  the  sounds  of  band 
practice  used  to  drift  up  the  hill  from  the  stadium  across 
the  boulevard  while  he  worked  late  in  the  Bacteriology 
lab.  Good  training  for  a gas  station  attendant,  he  thought. 

The  office  shimmied  as  the  trailer  job  pulled  away  with 
a series  of  muffled  groans.  Al’s  fat  face  and  rancid  cigar 
were  in  the  door. 

“Sold  him  fifteen  that  time,  Carl,”  said  Al,  as  he  stuffed 
the  bills  into  the  drawer  of  the  register. 

“You  know,  Al,  I’ve  been  thinking,”  Carl  ventured. 

“Quit  your  kidding.  What  about?”  asked  Al. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,  about  what  a bum  I am,  I guess, 
and  how  I’ve  wasted  ten  good  years.  I saw  a piece  in  the 
sports  page  about  a homecoming  they’re  having  at  my  old 
school.  It  would  be  kinda  nice  to  see  the  place  again — I 
hear  it’s  a lot  larger — and  see  my  old  buddies  at  the  Grill, 
and  find  out  how  life  has  treated  them,”  he  finished 
weakly.  He  lowered  his  grey  eyes,  and  studied  a peculiar 
looking  insect  as  it  crawled  across  the  floor  and  disap- 
peared under  an  anti-freeze  drum.  “You  know,  it’s  funny. 
When  you’re  in  school  you  dream  so  many  things.  You 
can  see  yourself  as  a learned  botanist,  famous  musician, 
or  surgeon,  with  practically  no  effort.  I wanted  to  be 
a doctor  once — ten  years  ago.  I remember  Dr.  Zeeveld 
used  to  say  in  Shakespeare  class  that  the  world’s  greatest 
tragedy  is  a disillusioned  idealist.” 
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“Speak  my  language,  Bud,”  A1  cut  in.  “That  guy 
Shakespeare  won’t  do  you  much  good  in  this  racket.” 
“That’s  what  the  fellows  back  at  school  used  to  say,” 
answered  Carl  as  he  dumped  out  his  last  cigarette  from  a 
wrinkled  pack,  “but,  I don’t  know,  it’s  done  me  a lot 
of  good.  You  can  take  things  a little  better  afterwards. 
Maybe  it’s  just  the  presence  of  men  whom  you  respect, 
and  who  are  a few  Ph.  D.’s  ahead  of  you.  Some  fellows 
used  to  laugh  at  the  profs,  but  most  of  them  are  pretty 
well  respected,  even  if  it’s  only  the  same  respect  that  the 
bank  president  shows  when  you  adjust  the  spark  plugs  on 
his  Packard.  Carl  continued,  mostly  to  himself,  “When 
you  recollect  how  little  the  lives  of  men  like — well,  Shake- 
speare said,  'The  element  of  fate  is  very  important.’  But 
you  wouldn’t  be  interested!” 

“I  wouldn’t  know  about  things  like  that,”  admitted  Al. 
“Anyway  you’ve  got  two  more  days  off  coming  to  you  this 
month.  Why  don’t  you  take  a ride  up  and  see  the  joint 
again?  It  might  do  you  some  good.  You’ve  been  look- 
ing pretty  green  lately.  Go  ahead.  I’ll  get  Mac  to  work 
for  you.” 

“I  had  thought  about  it,  but  I’m  a bit  flat.  I was  a 
little  fuzzy  last  night,  and  I kept  buying  drinks  for  the  mob. 
Say,  I could  hitch-hike  to  D.  C.  and  take  a bus  out  to  the 
park,  so  it  would  look  like  I came  all  the  way  on  it.  It 
would  be  hard,  though,  getting  through  Richmond,  and 
besides  a bum  in  my  position  is  no  credit  to  the  college. 
The  school  doesn’t  want  you  to  hang  around  unless  you 
can  be  pointed  out  as  the  great  chemist,  politician,  or 
doctor.  You  know,  they  like  to  say,  ’That's  Dr.  Carl 
Lennox — the  one  in  charge  of  cancer  research — how 
distinguished  looking!”’ 

Al  turned  around  and  looked.  “You’ll  have  the  D.  T.’s 
soon  at  that  rate.  You’d  better  go  home  and  get  some 
sleep.” 

“Right!”  said  Carl  as  he  fumbled  in  the  cabinet  for  his 
jacket.  “They  wouldn’t  even  have  to  know  what  I’m 
doing — the  fellows  back  at  school,  I mean.  I might  even 
see  Florence — I could  make  up  something  about  my  job.” 
Carl  lit  his  pipe  and  spoke  from  a halo  of  blue  smoke, 
“How  about  letting  me  wear  that  suit  you  got  the  other 
day — the  green  one.  It  would  fit  me  pretty  good.  I’ll 
be  careful.  I’ve  got  a decent  overcoat.” 

“O.K.,  kid,  I know  how  you  feel,”  Al  said.  “I’ll  call 
up  Sally  and  tell  her  to  get  the  suit  out  of  the  cupboard 
for  you.  Be  careful  on  the  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  flat. 
The  steps  are  warped  and  there’s  no  light  in  the  hall. 
Say!  if  you  find  my  pint  of  “Old  Drum”  in  the  pocket 
don’t  take  all  of  it.  Well,  I hope  you  have  good  luck 
thumbing  it.  See  you  Monday.” 

On  the  following  morning  Carl  dressed  nervously.  Each 
consideration  of  his  project  brought  new  spasms  of  ex- 
citement tempered  by  an  after-chill  of  skepticism.  He 


thought  of  the  one  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  been  almost 
completely  happy.  Homecoming  game  in  his  senior 
year — yellow  crysanthemums,  falling  leaves,  the  long 
shadows  creeping  across  the  bowl  in  the  last  quarter,  the 
Grill  afterwards  with  its  impossible  seats,  and  Florence 
his  only  remaining  ideal — so  young  and  fragile.  He  had 
lost  track  of  her  seven  years  ago.  He  had  lost  her. 

Minutes  later  Carl  swung  his  battered  suitcase  with  its 
ragged  “M”  over  the  curb,  and  he  stood  beyond  the  light 
with  his  experienced  thumb  pointing  to  Richmond  and 
College  Park.  The  first  green  light  found  him  lost  in  a 
swirl  of  foul  exhausts  and  high  pitched  whines  as  the 
stream  of  traffic  snapped  into  second  and  quickly  disap- 
peared. There  was  a lull,  and  Carl  scanned  the  road  and 
the  vari-colored  woods  beyond.  The  sky  was  overcast 
with  high,  thin  gray  clouds,  and  the  leaves  of  the  sycamores 
were  falling  across  the  boulevard.  The  faint  sun  burnished 
the  radiator  emblems  on  the  idling  horsepower  lined  up 
at  the  light. 

“What  a smooth  job  on  the  outside,”  Carl  said  to  him- 
self. “Custom  Lincoln,  metallic  blue — white  sidewalls — 
scarcely  any  use  to  thumb  that  lot,  but  here  goes.”  The 
long  blue  Lincoln  reared  up  and  raced  across  the  road, 
baring  its  coil  springs.  The  car  suddenly  swerved  to  the 
side  and  ducked  down  in  front  as  the  asphalt  tore  black 
rubber  off  the  locked  wheels.  The  door  opened  and  Carl 
ran  toward  the  car.  Florida  tags — probably  going  all  the 
way  through.  Carl  threw  his  suitcase  in  behind  the  seat 
and  stuck  his  head  in  cautiously.  He  saw  two  of  them, 
a man  and  a woman.  “Thank  you,”  he  said  stiffly  as  he 
slid  in,  and  closed  the  door.  He  gave  them  a fleeting 
glance  and  quickly  turned.  Florence  stared  at  him  and 
smiled. 

“I  thought  it  was  you,  so  I asked  Ronnie  to  stop.  What 
a surprise!” 

“It  certainly — imagine — I mean  how  strange  to  meet 
here  of  all  places,”  replied  Carl,  his  cheeks  flushed.  “I 
thought  you  were  in  New  York.  It’s  certainly  great  to 
see  you  again.” 

“I’m  not  in  New  York  any  longer.  I’m  practically 
always  traveling  from  one  place  to  another.  My  husband 
is  a brain  specialist,  and  we  get  called  most  anywhere. 
Pardon  me,  Ronnie,  I forgot.  Carl,  this  is  my  husband, 
Dr.  Welling.  Ronnie,  this  is  Carl  Lennox,  a friend  from 
way  back  at  school.” 

Ronnie’s  thin  lips  curled  slightly  as  he  nodded  in  Carl’s 
direction  to  acknowledge  the  introduction.  His  eyes 
narrowed  as  he  swung  slowly  around  a moving  van  which 
had  suddenly  stopped  in  the  road. 

“What  are  you  doing  now,  Carl?”  asked  Florence. 
“It’s  been  a long  time,  hasn’t  it?  I’m  just  simply  dying 
to  get  back  to  the  campus.  We  thought  we’d  take  in 
the  Homecoming  game  and  spend  a day  at  the  ’Park.’” 
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Carl  just  stared.  He  thought  of  the  Junior  prom  some- 
how. This  was  Florence,  but  not  his  Florence — all  those 
wrinkles  and  that  impossible  cigarette  streaming  smoke 
through  ruby  nails.  Carl  switched  his  eyes  from  the  radio 
to  the  gleaming  chromium  clock  on  the  dash. 

‘‘I’ve  been  pretty  busy  myself,”  he  mumbled.  ‘‘I’m  in 
the  gasoline  business.  District  manager  for  Socony 
Vacuum.” 

‘‘Is  that  so?”  interjected  Florence’s  husband.  “My 
brother  is  the  supervisor  of  the  Eastern  division.  Do  you 
work  out  of  Baltimore?” 

“Er — no,”  Carl  answered,  ‘‘I’m  from  Dallas  on  a sort 
of  inspection  tour — routine  trip,  you  know.  I guess  you 
thought  it  was  funny  to  see  me  bummin’  a ride.  My  car 
broke  down,  and  I left  it  at  a little  gas  station  until  I 
could  come  to  town  to  get  the  company  mechanic.  Gee! 
It’s  certainly  a coincidence  meeting  you  all,  isn’t  it.” 

“It’s  just  one  of  those  things.  Remember  Shakespeare 
class?  ’The  element  of  fate  is  very  important,”’  Florence 
said  in  mock  seriousness.  “But  really,  Carl,  you  haven’t 
changed  much.  You  look  very  successful.  I guess 
running  around  the  country  laying  down  the  law  to  those 
poor  greasy  mechanics  must  be  great  sport  for  you.” 
She  smiled  as  she  snuffed  her  cigarette.  “I  knew  you  would 
win  your  way  in  the  world.” 

Carl  drew  his  breath,  smiled  at  her,  and  tried  to  think 
of  something  to  say.  It’s  funny  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
something  to  say  to  someone  who  has  been  away  a long 
time,  no  matter  how  intimate  you  may  have  been. 

“So  many  things  have  happened,”  Florence  continued, 
but  trailed  off  into  nothing  as  the  brakes  squealed  at  an 
unexpected  red  light.  The  car  climbed  the  long  hill  into 
Petersburg  past  blurred  rows  of  houses  and  slid  into 
Exeter  Boulevard,  rolling  on  the  tree-lined  road  flecked 
with  warm  suburban  sunshine.  Falling  yellow  leaves 
glanced  off  the  clear,  wide  windshield,  and  the  large 
tires  slapped  over  the  car  tracks  in  the  center  of  the  street. 

Dr.  Welling  leaned  over  to  Florence,  “Did  Florence’s 
suit  come  yet?”  he  asked,  “or  is  it  still  at  your  sister’s? 
We  can  pick  it  up  in  Baltimore.” 

"O.K.,”  answered  Florence.  She  turned  to  Carl.  “We 
have  the  cutest  little  girl  now.  I hope  you  can  see  her 
sometime.  I forgot  to  ask  you,  are  you  married,  Carl?” 
“No,”  Carl  answered  hastily,  “I’ve  always  been  too  busy 
— can’t  be  tied  down  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I guess  you’re  right,”  Florence  added.  “You 
knew  your  old  friend  Ed  was  married  didn’t  you?  It 
certainly  surprised  me.  That  skinny  red  head  that  you 
used  to  laugh  at  in  the  library.  You  used  to  say  she 
looked  like  a — a clothes  pin.” 


“Well,  what  do  you  know,”  answered  Carl  in  a tired 
voice.  “This  is  where  most  of  our  cigarettes  are  made,” 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  tobacco  warehouses  and 
factories.  ”1  thought  you’d  be  interested.  Look!  there’s 
where  that  last  pack  of  yours  came  from.  You  can  let 
me  off  at  the  next  street,  Dr.  Welling,”  Carl  breathed  as 
he  burrowed  behind  the  seat  for  his  suitcase. 

The  noise  of  the  city  surrounded  Carl  as  he  stepped 
outside  the  car.  Florence  leaned  her  head  and  arm  out 
of  the  window.  Carl  took  her  hand,  and  stared  helplessly 
at  her  chin.  He  wondered  if  he  looked  that  old. 

“Be  sure  to  look  us  up  at  Homecoming,”  Florence 
shouted  as  her  husband  impatiently  raced  the  engine. 

“I’m  afraid  I can’t  make  it — have  to  go  to  Florida  next 
week,”  Carl  called  louder  against  the  blare  of  traffic. 
He  suddenly  felt  like  a silly  rooster  crowing  at  the  empty 
wind.  “Well,  I hope  I’ll  see  you  soon  again.  Remember 
me  to  the  old  gang,”  he  said  weakly  as  he  squeezed  her 
hand.  He  exhaled  a hopeless  goodbye.  The  door,  the 
fender,  the  glint  of  chromium  bumper  slid  by  slowly  as 
he  watched  the  blue  top  of  the  coupe  shining  through  the 
mass  of  traffic.  She  waved,  then  a trailer  cut  in  back 
of  them,  and  he  lost  them  in  the  stream  of  glaring  metal. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  Norfolk  bus  sputtered  away 
and  left  Carl  opposite  the  little  garage.  It  was  drizzling 
and  the  headlights  of  the  travelers  on  Route  1 were  sur- 
rounded by  dim  halos  as  they  crept  forward,  sloshing 
through  the  mist.  Carl  ran  across  the  road,  and  walked 
into  the  office,  banging  the  door  to  wake  up  Al. 

“Christ — there  you  go  again  with  that  door.  I thought 
you  would  be  in  College  Park  tonight.  Couldn't  you 
get  a ride?”  asked  Al. 

“Oh,  sure  I got  a ride  all  right,”  Carl  began,  “but 
when  I got  to  Richmond  I started  to  think  it  over  and 
decided  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  it.  You  feel  kinda  lonely 
with  everyone  else  married  and  with  children  when  you’re 
all  alone.”  Carl  looked  out  the  window  over  the  shining 
wet  road.  “It’s  a pretty  silly  bunch  anyway.  There’s 
not  many  of  them  that  I bothered  with.  What’s  that 
poem? — Crabbed  Age  and  — ’ ’ ! 

“I’m  kinda  glad  you  didn’t  go,  Carl,”  Al  cut  in.  “I 
wanted  to  take  the  wife  and  kids  to  the  movies.  It’s 
little  Al’s  birthday.  If  you’ll  work  for  me  tonight  I’ll 
fix  it  up  with  you  next  week.  I gotta  leave  at  7:30.” 

Carl  brushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead — “O.K.,” 
he  said,  "you  can  go  now.” 

Al  bungled  his  way  out,  and  Carl  was  alone.  He  glanced 
across  the  wet  road  as  he  fished  in  the  cabinet  for  his 
greasy  uniform.  It  almost  looked  like  sleet  out  there. 
It  was  getting  colder  every  day.  A truck  pulled  up  outside 
and  he  slipped  into  the  uniform  and  hurried  out. 
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THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A FAUN 


I hestitate  to  attempt  expressing  the  intensity  of  an 
experience  I had  this  summer  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  but  Freud  is  dead;  so  I can  safely  try  my  hand  at  it. 
My  experience  occurred  in  the  Amusement  Zone,  the  last 
place  I would  have  anticipated. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  Amusement  Zone  will 
realize  the  futility  of  attempting  to  describe  it,  for  it  was 
built  to  be  indescribable.  The  impressions  I retain  are  of 
stentorian  barkers  hollering  irresistible  spiels  at  me,  of 
show  girls  standing  on  platforms,  of  grotesque  freaks,  of 
pretty  young  women  standing  on  platforms,  of  giant  roller 
coasters,  of  chorus  beauties  standing  on  platforms,  and  of 
many  other  things  that  might  have  been  more  interesting 
had  it  not  been  for  those  girls. 

Plunging  in,  I went  from  show  to  show,  until  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  ever  again  arouse  any  interest  for  my 
jaded  eye.  But  this  was  before  I hit  the  Garden  of  Sun 
Worshippers. 

Train  time  was  drawing  near  when  I approached  this 
concession,  which  was  located  in  a walled  park  that  almost 
surrounded  the  large  tent  of  another  show.  I handed  a 
quarter  to  the  ticket  girl,  who  was  not  bad  herself,  and 
entered  the  grounds. 

For  a few  moments,  nothing  of  interest  met  my  eye. 
A dusty  playground,  set  about  with  a few  scrubby  trees, 
lighted  with  powerful  flood  lamps,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fenced-off  asphalt  walk  made  up  all  the  evident  scenery. 
Following  the  crowd,  which  was  made  up  of  both  sexes, 
I continued  on  around  the  walk. 

Suddenly  I gasped,  for  in  front  of  my  very  eyes  was  a 
group  of  young  girls  clad  in  little  or  nothing,  mostly  the 
latter.  Everywhere,  I saw  nothing  but  nude  female 
figures  bouncing  over  the  landscape,  playing  tennis,  batting 
volley  balls,  and  trying  to  look  nonchalant.  The  ghastly 


fact  struck  me  that  they  were  nonchalant,  leaving  me  the 
only  embarrassed  person  present.  I couldn’t  take  my  eyes 
off  them. 

Though  some  were  blond  and  some  brunette,  all  were 
colored  a uniform  tan.  Quite  a few  were  lounging  around 
on  rustic  couches,  looking  bored.  By  this  time  I was  in 
a state  resembling  hypnosis.  We  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
are  not  accustomed  to  doing  things  in  exactly  this  way. 

When  I recovered  what  was  left  of  my  composure,  I 
began  to  wonder  if  this  might  not  be  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  not  the  Garden  of  Sun  Worshippers.  This  inopportune 
thought  was  quickly  dismissed,  and  I began  to  notice 
the  reactions  of  the  others  in  the  audience. 

Most  of  the  men  were  hanging  over  the  fence,  whistling 
at  the  girls,  or  just  talking  to  some  of  the  more  amiable 
ones.  The  shutters  of  candid  cameras  clicked  until  the 
friction  began  to  burn  them  up.  Gentlemen  accompanied 
by  ladies  hurried  through  in  an  obvious  dilemma,  trying 
to  look  neither  too  bored  nor  too  interested.  A number 
of  high  school  girls  rushed  blushing  and  giggling  toward 
the  exit.  A moment  before  I might  have  fled,  impelled 
to  leave  myself,  but  now  I was  accustomed,  more  or  less, 
to  the  display  of  female  torso. 

All  the  girls  were  good  looking;  they  had  to  be,  because 
they  had  none  of  civilization’s  disguise  worth  mentioning. 
As  I continued  on  toward  the  exit,  I felt  that  I understood 
the  blithe  spirit  in  which  the  Greeks  wrote  of  nymphs  and 
satyrs  cavorting  in  the  forest. 

Just  before  I left  the  Garden,  I looked  back  to  make  sure 
it  wasn’t  a dream;  it  wasn’t,  though  it  would  have  made 
a good  one.  As  I made  my  way  through  the  crowd  back 
toward  the  station,  I had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  the  lights 
and  noises  of  the  Midway.  I had  witnessed  the  flagrant 
violation  of  one  of  morality’s  most  cardinal  principles, 
and  I was  feeling  pretty  good  about  it. 
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For  eight  years  Jenny  and  her  aunt  had  come  to  our 
weather-worn  church  every  Sunday  morning. 

Jenny  was  fourteen,  long-legged,  and  bony.  Her  plain 
brown  hair  hung  long  down  her  narrow  back.  In  front 
it  was  pulled  tight  back  from  her  forehead,  and  on  top 
it  was  caught  with  a high,  black  bow  tied  so  carefully 
it  seemed  to  grow  from  her  scalp.  I do  not  remember  the 
color  of  Jenny’s  eyes,  but  they  must  have  been  as  plain 
as  the  rest  of  her,  for  she  was  plainness  embodied.  One 
thing  she  lacked  that  all  novel-known  school  girls  have 
was  braces  on  her  teeth.  Jenny’s  teeth  were  perfectly 
formed,  and  I suppose  if  she  ever  lifted  her  head  enough 
so  one  could  see  her  face  awaken  in  a smile,  we  may  have 
thought  her  lovely.  Her  rare  smiles  were  secret  ones 
from  behind  her  aunt’s  back.  Miss  Julia’s  very  presence 
seem  to  discourage  anyone’s  smiles. 

Jenny  loved  to  play  the  piano,  and  she  played  well.  Her 
mother,  I think,  had  been  a concert  pianist;  and  perhaps 
her  love  for  music  and  her  ability  were  inborn.  Every 
Sunday  morning  Jenny  and  her  aunt,  Miss  Julia,  marched 
up  the  aisle  and  seated  themselves  in  the  pew  nearest  the 
choir.  There  they  would  sit  Sunday  after  Sunday,  watch- 
ing Mrs.  Hansen’s  stiff  fingers  painfully  draw  out  of  the 
upright  piano  hymns  of  joy  and  gladness  which,  under 
her  clumsy  touch,  became  mournful  dirges. 

Neither  Jenny  nor  her  aunt  talked  much  to  anyone. 
When  they  left  church,  the  congregation  seemed  to  part 
to  let  them  pass.  As  she  walked  by,  Miss  Julia  unpinched 
her  lips  and  spoke  to  some  of  us,  always  with  Jenny  tagging 
behind  her,  never  speaking,  only  looking  up  from  under 
her  forehead  once  or  twice  as  her  aunt  spoke. 

We  rarely  had  church  services  in  the  evening;  in  the 
summer  there  were  two  a month,  but  never  any  in  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Hansen  always  complained  when  she  had 
to  play  at  two  services,  so  the  preacher  usually  spent  his 
Sunday  afternoons  calling  on  the  women  in  town  whom 
he  thought  he  could  encourage  to  play  for  his  congregation 
that  night.  He  had  asked  Miss  Julia  once  or  twice  before 
she  left  church  in  the  morning  if  Jenny  might  play  for  the 
evening  services.  Miss  Julia  always  made  a motion  of 
referring  the  invitation  to  Jenny,  who  just  backed  off, 


looked  at  the  toes  of  her  long,  black  shoes  and  said  nothing. 
Miss  Julia  would  look  apologetically  at  Dr.  Humphrey  and 
murmur,  “Jenny’s  so  shy,  and  she  really  doesn’t  play  that 
well,  you  know,  Reverend.  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
thought.”  And  turning  to  Jenny,  “Come,  Jenny.”  Miss 
Julia  would  unscrew  her  lips  and  look  at  the  minister  again, 
then  stalk  off,  leaving  Jenny  to  follow  docilely  after  her. 

One  afternoon,  as  a last  possible  chance,  the  preacher 
went  to  Miss  Julia’s  house.  Dr.  Humphrey  told  me  that 
Jenny  came  to  the  door  when  he  knocked;  and,  a little 
surprised,  he  asked  if  he  might  come  in. 

Jenny  hesitated  for  a moment,  then  opened  the  screen 
door  and  said  quietly,  “Yes,  please  come  in.” 

Dr.  Humphrey  went  into  the  dark  parlor  and  stood 
awkwardly  holding  his  old  black  hat.  A few  minutes  later 
Jenny  came  in  as  far  as  the  door  frame  and  stopped. 

“Jenny,  is  your  aunt  at  home?”  Dr.  Humphrey  asked, 
still  standing  and  holding  his  hat  behind  him. 

“No,  sir.”  Jenny  pushed  herself  farther  into  the  door 
frame. 

A long  silence  followed  this,  during  which  Dr.  Humphrey 
and  Jenny  suffered  equally. 

“Jenny?” 

“Yes,  sir?” 

“Would  you  play  the  piano  for  me  at  the  service  to- 
night?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  I couldn’t.”  Jenny  almost  sounded 
frightened. 

“I’d  like  for  you  to — as  a favor  to  me,  Jenny.” 

“No,  sir,  I couldn’t,”  repeated  Jenny  quietly. 

Another  long  silence  followed,  and  finally  Dr.  Humphrey 
started  for  the  door.  “Will  you  be  at  the  service  tonight, 
Jenny?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Miss  Julia’s  gone  to  Mary  Engels’,  and 
they’re  going  to  the  cemetery.  She’s  going  to  come  by 
church  for  me  tonight,”  Jenny  said  in  a sudden  burst  of 
confidence. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  you  won’t  play  for  me,  Jenny.  Be 
careful  walking  up  the  road  tonight.” 

“I  will.  Goodbye,  sir.”  Turning  quickly,  Jenny  went 
back  into  the  house. 
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Jenny  came  in  church  that  night  just  before  service 
started;  and,  as  usual,  she  headed  for  the  front  pew;  but 
instead  of  sitting  in  her  accustomed  place,  she  went  to 
the  piano,  slid  onto  the  bench,  and  looked  down  at  the 
keys.  There  she  sat  with  her  hands  folded  quietly  in  her 
lap,  her  dress  tucked  carefully  around  her  knees.  Once 
she  looked  up  at  Dr.  Humphrey,  and  he  returned  the 
glance;  but  neither’s  facial  expression  changed.  The 
church  was  very  still,  and  outside  the  birds  were  singing 
their  evening  song.  Dr.  Humphrey  cleared  his  throat; 
and  Jenny  jerked,  unclasped  her  hands,  and  started  to  play. 
I could  see  the  eyebrows  going  up  and  women  exchanging 
glances;  I knew  that  the  subject  for  the  Monday’s  Sewing 
Club  was  being  hatched. 

The  uneasiness  quieted  as  Jenny  played.  She  had  chosen 
to  open  this  trial  with  Beethoven’s  ‘‘Moonlight  Sonata.” 
As  Jenny  played  she  seemed  enchanted.  Her  face,  instead 
of  having  its  usual  well-polished  look,  became  soft,  her 
eyes  were  bright,  and  the  heat  of  the  evening  made  the 
hair  around  her  face  curl.  She  raised  her  head  and  smiled 
at  Dr.  Humphrey. 

Jenny’s  music  was  like  snow  falling  in  the  darkness  of 
a winter  night,  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  Beside  me  I saw 
white-haired  Mrs.  Green  look  up  at  her  husband,  and 
a quivering  smile  deepened  the  creases  in  her  old  face. 
Her  husband  touched  her  hand  with  his  knotted  fingers, 
and  together  they  turned  their  eyes  back  to  Jenny.  I saw 
Lucy  Martin,  our  most  sophisticated  high  school  senior, 


relax  her  mask  of  boredom  and  listen,  her  lips  parted,  her 
eyes  bright.  Mrs.  Hansen’s  frown  smoothed  into  awe; 
then  consciously  she  called  the  frown  back  again. 

Jenny  closed  the  service  with  a soft  melody  which  I 
have  heard  often,  but  never  learned  the  name  of.  As  the 
congregation  left,  Dr.  Humphrey  went  over  and  spoke 
to  Jenny.  He  touched  her  shoulder  and  smiled.  It  seemed 
to  me  he  was  saying  “Goodbye,”  but  I could  not  hear, 
because  Mrs.  Hansen  was  leaning  across  the  pews  whisper- 
ing loudly  to  one  of  her  “Ladies’  Aid”  . . . friends,  “The 
idea,  letting  a child  like  that  play.  Why  if  I’d  known 
...”  A kind  of  fear  was  in  her  voice.  I suppose  she 
resented  any  questioning  of  her  title  of  church  pianist,  and 
I felt  sorry  for  her  pettiness.  By  this  time  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey had  finished  talking  to  Jenny,  and  I was  so  ashamed 
for  Margaret  I started  to  leave. 

Jenny  was  already  at  the  door,  and  there  was  Miss  Julia 
waiting  for  her.  Jenny  seemed  to  have  grown  taller  and 
older,  while  Miss  Julia  had  shriveled.  Tonight  Miss 
Julia  followed  Jenny  out  of  the  door. 

Jenny  left  town  on  Wednesday  of  that  week  and  went  to 
live  with  one  of  her  cousins.  Last  spring  I read  in  the 
newspaper  an  enthusiastic  article  describing  a series  of 
recitals  Jenny  was  giving. 

Miss  Julia  never  comes  to  church  now;  and  once  in  a 
while  in  the  summer  evenings,  I see  her  sitting  on  her 
porch  in  the  old  rocker,  still  as  pinched-faced  and  silent 
as  when  she  had  Jenny  for  company. 


What  is  there  in  the  mighty  jostling  throng, 
The  staring  lights,  the  swaying  human  press. 
That  grips  my  heart  with  poignant  loneliness? 
What  is  there  in  the  clatter  and  the  song, 

The  laughing  shouts  of  playful  childish  tongue, 
Whose  joy,  a benediction  and  caress, 

Strikes  in  my  soul  instead  such  keen  distress, 
And  makes  the  greed  for  solitude  so  strong? 

It  is  that  tender  longing,  like  a dove, 

Shrinks  from  the  lonely,  crowded  streets  to  find 
The  fellowship  of  solitude  so  kind. 

There  when  my  eyes  grow  dim  with  kindly  dew, 
Come  precious  visions  on  the  wings  of  love, 

And  I am  in  a world  alone — with  you. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 
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Cleopatra  OF  INDIANA 

By  M.  N.  Blackman 


Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 
July  20,  1939 

Dear  Ma: 

Well,  I have  arrived  at  Aunt  Clara’s  place  at  this  Lake 
Nip-a-nuts.  You  made  me  promise  to  write,  but  it’s  like 
I said,  nothing  to  write  about.  There  is  a piece  of  water 
here,  and  people  have  shacks  built  around  the  shore  and 
call  them  summer  cottages.  Aunt  Clara  has  one  and  I’m 
in  it,  and  it’s  not  so  hot,  just  like  I told  you  it  would  be. 
If  Aunt  Clara  wants  to  reward  me  for  winning  the  essay 
contest,  why  can’t  she  give  me  a hunk  of  cake  and  leave 
me  alone?  I don’t  want  to  sit  by  this  duck  pond. 

Aunt  Clara  says  she  is  going  to  introduce  me  to  all  the 
nice  brats  around  here  so  I’ll  be  sure  to  have  a good  time. 
She  began  doing  it  in  front  of  the  store  this  morning. 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  dumb  looking  offspring,”  she 
said,  “you  see  before  you  the  chump  who  won  the  essay 
contest  at  Cleveland  School  over  at  Scanton  last  spring. 
Ain’t  he  cute?”  Well,  maybe  she  didn’t  say  quite  that, 
but  it  sounded  an  awful  lot  like  it.  Naturally  I got  away 
from  there.  Do  you  think  I can  stand  that?  I ducked 
into  a garage  across  the  street  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
place  I could  stay  for  a while.  One  of  the  mechanics  had 
seen  me  getting  humiliated,  and  said  the  library  might  be 
a good  place.  He  said  there  was  a woods  over  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  that  would  be  a good  place  too,  as 
there  were  no  houses  near.  But  I would  have  to  go  down 
the  road  a piece  and  cut  across  a field  and  would  likely 
be  seen.  He  said  I could  hang  around  the  garage  if  I 
wanted  to,  but  it  would  be  kind  of  risky,  because  it  would 
probably  be  the  first  place  she  would  look.  I guess  he 
has  had  some  experience. 

He  was  right  about  Aunt  Clara.  I heard  her  asking  for 
me  out  front  just  as  I got  outside  the  back  door.  Strate- 


gically I was  in  a very  inferior  position.  I did  some  real 
fancy  manuovering  among  some  old  cars  parked  out  there 
and  reached  the  end  of  a fence  that  I could  keep  behind 
until  I reached  the  street.  She  was  just  coming  out  of 
the  garage  as  I got  to  the  front  end  of  the  fence,  so  I stayed 
behind  a bush  by  the  fence  corner  until  she  went  across 
the  street  and  into  the  store.  Then  I scooted  down  the 
street  and  into  the  public  library.  I went  back  to  Aunt 
Clara’s  for  lunch,  but  I spend  most  of  my  time  at  the 
library  now.  I can’t  afford  to  take  chances. 

Love, 

Bob 

Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 

July  22,  1939 

Dear  Jane: 

I have  been  trying  to  make  things  as  pleasant  as  I could 
for  Bobby  during  his  visit  here,  but  he  seems  to  have  gained 
a wrong  impression  of  my  efforts  in  his  behalf.  Two  days 
ago  in  front  of  the  grocer’s,  while  introducing  him  to  the 
Wilsons,  I chanced  to  remark  that  he  had  won  the  essay 
contest  at  his  school  this  spring.  To  my  deep  mortification 
he  turned  his  back  on  us  and  dodged  into  the  public  garage 
across  the  way  as  though  pursued  by  some  enemy.  He 
failed  to  reappear  until  lunch  time,  then  disappeared  im- 
mediately afterward.  I have  tried  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  children  here  who  are  about  his  age,  but 
he  scorns  them  with  an  utter  disregard  of  manners,  and 
completely  disappears  for  long  periods.  This  peculiar 
behavior  worries  me.  I feel  the  need  of  your  advice  as  to 
how  to  proceed.  Has  he  ever  acted  in  this  way  before? 

Love, 

Clara 
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460  Woodbine  St., 

Scanton,  Indiana, 

July  23,  1939 

Dear  Clara: 

I'm  sure  any  mother  of  a boy  of  Bob’s  age  could  give  you 
the  same  advice  as  I am  about  to  expound.  Never  let 
anything  he  does  worry  you,  and  never  be  surprised  at 
anything  he  does,  for  he  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  bound 
by  the  laws  of  reason  and  reality.  He  has  written  me  of 
his  overpowering  troubles,  and  they  seem  to  center  in  your 
mention  of  him  as  winner  of  that  essay  contest  in  speaking 
of  him  to  strangers.  He  is  proud  of  winning  it,  but  quite 
evidently  doesn't  want  people  told  about  it.  Perhaps  he 
would  rather  tell  about  it  himself  to  those  he  has  chosen 
to  receive  this  important  information.  As  long  as  he 
appears  regularly  for  meals  there  is  no  cause  for  worry. 

Love, 

Jane 

Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 
July  24,  1939 

Dear  Ma: 

More  woe.  Aunt  Clara  has  quit  bringing  up  my  past 
life  for  discussion  before  strangers,  but  she  insists  on 
introducing  me  to  the  brats  of  the  local  yokels.  She  says 
she  wants  me  to  meet  kids  my  own  age.  What  does  she 
think  my  age  is  anyway?  Yesterday  she  dragged  me  out 
of  the  boathouse  to  meet  a silly  looking  yellow-headed 
punk  who  admitted  he  was  ten  years  old.  Hasn’t  anybody 
told  her  I passed  my  fourteenth  birthday  in  June.  Does 
she  think  I’m  still  in  the  cradle? 

Girls,  too.  This  morning  she  introduced  me  to  three 
girls.  I tried  to  slide  around  behind  her  and  get  away, 
but  my  pants  caught  on  a nail  in  the  fence,  and  I had  to 
stay  until  it  was  all  over.  I think  they  knew  about  the 
nail,  too.  This  afternoon  I got  to  the  library  as  quick 
as  I could,  you  can  bet.  I’m  there  now,  writing  this  letter. 
I’ve  spent  so  much  time  here  that  the  librarian  thinks  I’m 
quite  a bookworm.  She  thinks  its  grand  because  I’ve  had 
nearly  every  book  in  the  place,  and  says  I’m  an  omnivorous 
reader,  whatever  that  is. 

One  of  those  girls,  Mary  something-or-other,  the  one 
with  fuzzy  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes,  saw  me  come  in  here. 
If  she  tells  Aunt  Clara  where  I hide  out  I’ll  have  to  get 
to  that  woods  down  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  I was  down 
there  looking  around  yesterday.  It’s  a pretty  good  place. 
The  only  trouble  is,  it’s  not  very  big,  and  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  open  fields  except  on  the  side  along  the  lake. 
If  they  ever  started  beating  the  bush  they  would  have  me 
flushed  from  there  in  ten  minutes  unless  I was  able  to  dive 
into  the  lake  and  come  up  under  something  like  a barrel 


hat  had  air  in  so  I could  stick  my  head  up  in  it  and  stay 
there  for  a long  time. 

I met  a guy  named  Jim  Talbot  the  other  day,  and  he 
seems  to  be  hanging  around  this  Mary  a lot.  He’s  long 
and  dark  haired  and  slinky,  and  I think  he’s  a lady’s  man. 
If  he  and  Aunt  Clara  and  Mary  ganged  up  on  me  I’d  be  in 
a tough  spot.  I think  I’ll  go  out  and  look  for  a good  barrel. 

Love, 

Bob 

Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 
July  25,  1939 

Dear  Ma: 

I wish  something  could  be  done  to  keep  these  pesky  kids 
around  here  from  getting  in  my  hair.  Here  I go  around 
tending  to  my  own  business  and  trying  to  keep  out  of  Aunt 
Clara’s  sight,  and  do  they  respect  my  desire  for  Privacy? 
This  morning  as  I sat  in  the  library  with  a book  in  front 
of  me  and  one  eye  out  the  window  for  Aunt  Clara  I was 
startled  by  somebody  sneaking  up  on  me  from  the  back 
of  the  room.  I looked  up,  and  there  was  that  girl,  Mary, 
grinning  over  the  top  of  the  book  at  me. 

“So  this  is  where  you  spend  your  time,’’  she  said. 

“Yeah,"  I said.  “So  what?  Hasn’t  anyone  a right  to 
come  in  here  that  wants  to?” 

She  just  snickered  and  glanced  at  the  book  and  walked 
away.  Later  on,  as  I was  going  back  to  Aunt  Clara’s 
I met  Jim  Talbot  and  that  ten-year-old  cluck  they  call 
Eddie.  They  were  real  friendly,  and  asked  what  new  facts 
I had  added  to  my  vast  store  of  wisdom  this  fine  morning. 
When  I asked  them  where  in  heck  they  had  heard  anything 
about  my  vast  store  of  wisdom  they  just  haw-hawed  and 
went  off.  This  afternoon  when  I went  to  the  store  to  get 
some  gum  drops,  some  heel  gave  me  a Bronx  cheer  around 
the  corner  of  the  building.  I ran  after  him,  but  he  got 
away  without  showing  himself.  I think  it  was  Eddie. 

What  am  I going  to  do  about  these  morons?  They  think 
because  I go  to  the  library  to  escape  Aunt  Clara  introducing 
me  to  any  more  people  that  I’m  trying  to  high  hat  them, 
I guess.  Isn’t  this  a free  country?  Do  I have  to  play 
along  with  them  whether  I like  it  or  not?  All  I ask  is  to 
be  left  alone.  I wish  this  two  week  visit  with  Aunt  Clara 
was  over. 

Love, 

Bob 

460  Woodbine  St., 

Scanton, Indiana, 

July  26,  1939 

Dear  Bob: 

If  you  will  remember,  I mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that 
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if  you  failed  to  act  at  least  reasonably  polite  those  children 
of  the  “local  yokels,”  as  you  call  them,  would  get  the 
very  natural  impression  that  you  were  snubbing  them,  and 
might  hold  a grudge  and  try  to  get  even  for  your  slighting 
them.  I’m  afraid  you  have  gone  too  far  to  rectify  your 
mistake  now.  You  will  just  have  to  take  their  taunts 
with  as  much  dignity  as  you  can  muster  and  remember 
that  you  were  the  first  offender.  For,  after  all,  it  was  no 
more  their  fault  than  yours  that  Aunt  Clara  chose  to 
introduce  you.  Try  to  remember  the  importance  of 
treating  others  as  you  would  want  them  to  treat  you,  and 
don’t  make  that  mistake  again. 

Love, 

Mother 


Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 
July  28,  1939 

Dear  Ma: 

Maybe  that  Golden  Rule  stuff  is  all  right  sometimes, 
but  this  has  gone  too  far.  Maybe  I did  treat  these  kids 
a little  rough,  because,  as  you  say,  it  wasn’t  their  fault 
Aunt  Clara  made  a monkey  out  of  me.  But  does  that  give 
them  the  right  to  call  me  Cleopatra?  I thought  they 
were  dumb  before,  but  now  I think  they  are  crazy. 

This  morning  I was  going  along  the  beach  near  the  big 
dock  where  the  people  from  across  the  lake  tie  up  their 
boats  when  they  come  to  the  store.  The  main  street  of 
this  hick  town  goes  right  up  from  the  dock,  and  its  other 
end  leads  into  the  highway  a mile  back  from  the  water. 
Well,  this  barnacle,  Eddie,  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
boathouse  by  the  dock  and  hailed  me,  looking  very  smart 
like  the  cat  that  swallowed  the  goldfish. 

“Morning,  Cleopatra,”  he  says. 

“How  you  doing,  Haile  Selassie?”  I told  him.  I thought 
it  was  his  way  of  being  friendly.  But  later  I found  out 
it  was  part  of  a far-reaching  conspiracy.  Kids  I’d  never 
talked  to  began  greeting  me  that  way.  When  I went  up 
the  street  some  little  squirt  who  had  hardly  finished  using 
a safety  pin  for  a belt  hailed  me  the  same  way.  When  I 
got  firm  with  him  and  asked  how  come,  he  ran  yelling  for 
his  ma.  When  Jim  Talbot  did  it  I asked  whose  bright 
idea  this  was.  He  laughed  and  asked  if  I’d  lost  my  nanny. 

I think  he  and  Mary  are  at  the  bottom  of  this.  I’m 
going  to  make  an  investigation  and  find  out  what  it’s  all 
about.  I got  to  go  and  eat  lunch  now,  then  give  this  thing 
some  thought.  Only  there’s  no  sense  to  it.  Do  I look 
like  Cleopatra? 

Love, 

Bob 


MRS.  J.  D.  WHITE 
SC  ANTON,  IND. 

BOB  GONE  NEARLY  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS.  NO 
TRACE.  IS  HE  AT  HOME?  BAGGAGE  HERE. 
SHOULD  I NOTIFY  POLICE?  HENRY  RETURNS 
FROM  ELKS  CONVENTION  THIS  P.M.  CAN  HELP 
SEARCH.  ADVISE  AT  ONCE. 

CLARA 


MRS.  H.  V.  BURNS, 

LAKE  NIPPINOG,  IND. 

BECALM.  THINK  DISASTER  UNLIKELY.  BOB  NOT 
HERE  BUT  PROBABLY  NOT  IN  SERIOUS  DIFFICULTY. 
LET  YOUR  HUSBAND  INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  CALL- 
ING POLICE.  KEEP  ME  INFORMED. 

JANE 


Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 
July  30,  1939 

Dear  Jane: 

As  my  last  telegram  informed  you,  Bobby  is  safe.  We 
found  him  under  peculiar  circumstances  only  a short 
distance  from  the  cottage.  But  perhaps,  as  this  is  my 
first  opportunity  of  giving  you  a detailed  account  of  the 
entire  episode,  I should  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  from 
the  beginning. 

Bobby  disappeared  immediately  after  lunch  on  Friday 
afternoon.  As  this  is  his  usual  procedure  we  had  no 
intimation  that  anything  unusual  was  afoot  until  he  failed 
to  appear  at  dinner.  Since  this  was  the  first  meal  he  had 
missed  in  spite  of  his  erratic  conduct  I was  somewhat 
worried.  However  I determined  to  follow  your  advise 
and  not  become  too  easily  aroused.  When  he  failed  to 
appear  at  bedtime  I was  seriously  alarmed.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  make  inquiries  among  the  neighbors.  I hesi- 
tated to  call  the  police  for  what  might  prove  a trivial 
matter,  but  as  the  hours  passed  I regretted  not  enlisting 
some  sort  of  aid.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  stay 
out  so  late  if  he  were  able  to  return.  The  memory  of  a 
boy  his  age  who  was  drowned  here  year  before  last  did  not 
help  my  state  of  mind. 

Martha,  the  maid,  and  I alternated  in  keeping  watch  for 
him  through  the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  I phoned 
Mr.  Kinney,  who  does  various  sorts  of  work  for  the 
summer  colony  here,  and  he  promised  to  begin  the  search 
immediately.  By  noon  many  of  the  neighbors  had  joined 
in  the  hunt  for  some  clue,  and  it  was  pretty  well  proven 
that  he  was  not  in  the  village  nor  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lake,  or  so  we  thought.  At  this  stage  it  seemed  best  to 
wire  you,  especially  since  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
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many  that  Bobby  was  not  enjoying  his  stay  here  and  might 
have  decided  to  return  home. 

Henry  arrived  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately 
lent  us  his  aid.  Indeed,  it  was  he  who  finally  discovered 
Bobby.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  down  by  the  com- 
munity dock  questioning  anyone  he  met  in  the  hope  of 
uncovering  some  overlooked  clue.  He  tells  me  he  was 
talking  to  Jimmy  Talbot,  a neighbor  boy,  and  this  youth 
had  just  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bobby  could  not 
endure  the  jibes  of  the  local  children,  who,  I understand, 
have  not  been  getting  on  well  with  him,  and  as  a result 
had  gone  home.  At  that  moment,  so  Henry  says,  Bobby 
himself,  smeared  with  mud  and  sand,  rolled  out  from  under 
the  dock  where  he  had  been  lying  concealed  between  the 
planking  and  the  sloping  bank.  He  later  told  us  he  had 
secreted  himself  to  carry  on  some  investigation,  the  nature 
of  which  escapes  me.  He  stoutly  denied  the  truth  of 
Jimmy  Talbot’s  statement,  which  was  unnecessary  as  his 
mere  presence  was  sufficient  refutation.  However,  not 
satisfied  with  even  this  dramatic  display,  he  challenged 
Jimmy  to  a fist  fight.  Henry,  although  he  prevented  any 
blows  from  being  struck,  seemed  pleased  with  what  he 
calls  Bobby’s  “footwork”,  and  believes  that  Bobby,  in 
spite  of  his  shorter  stature  and  “reach”,  would  have  won. 
I fail  to  see  what  benefit  he  derives  from  this  opinion,  but 
it  seems  to  please  him,  and  on  such  an  ephemeral  basis  he 
and  Bobby  have  evidently  built  a bond  of  sympathetic 
understanding.  I hope  Henry  will  be  able  to  prevent 
any  more  unpleasant  incidents  during  Bobby’s  visit. 

Love, 

Clara 

Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 

July  30,  1939 

Dear  Ma: 

Sorry  if  I worried  you.  I should  have  known  Aunt 
Clara  would  be  dumb  enough  to  send  off  a flock  of  telegrams 
and  get  ready  to  call  out  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 
if  I missed  a meal.  Like  I told  you  in  my  last  letter,  I have 
been  investigating  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  these 
bums  calling  me  Cleopatra.  I decided  that  the  best  way 
to  find  out  was  to  pick  up  some  of  their  conversation  when 
they  didn’t  know  I was  around.  The  best  place  to  do  that 
was  down  by  the  dock.  But  I had  to  conceal  myself 
somewhere,  and  the  only  place  was  under  the  dock  itself. 
So  I sat  under  there  right  near  the  edge  and  could  hear 
what  went  on. 

I didn’t  hear  much  at  first.  The  kids  must  have  been 
some  place  else  in  the  afternoon.  But  after  supper  three 
or  four  of  them  got  right  over  me  and  began  to  jabber. 
It  seemed  like  they  talked  for  a couple  of  hours  about 
nothing  at  all.  It  sure  is  surprising  how  little  some 
people  say  in  a lot  of  words.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  one 


of  them  said,  “Hi,  Cleopatra!”  Then  a girl’s  voice  that 
hadn’t  been  there  before  said,  “Don’t  you  call  me  Cleo- 
patra.” I think  it  was  Mary.  Then  another  voice  said, 
“It’s  got  his  goat  already.  ’’That  was  Jim  Talbot  speaking, 
I’m  sure.  Then  they  all  yammered  at  once,  and  one  of 
them  said  I was  sure  stuck  up,  and  another  said  that  that 
Cleopatra  idea  was  a hot  one,  and  they  all  laughed. 

They  talked  for  a while  longer,  but  didn’t  say  anything 
interesting.  Other  people  came  by,  and  pretty  soon  things 
quieted  down,  and  I decided  it  was  time  to  go.  But  when 
I eased  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  dock  there  were  a 
couple  of  love  birds  sitting  on  the  beach  right  against  the 
piles  where  I had  to  come  out.  I waited  for  a long  time 
for  them  to  go,  but  it  was  fun  to  hear  the  things  they  said. 
A girl  can  sure  say  some  awful  silly  things,  but  so  can 
a man.  When  they  went  I came  out  and  looked  at  my 
watch  under  the  light  by  the  corner  of  the  dock.  It  was 
nearly  eleven-thirty.  I was  surprised  it  was  so  late,  and 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  barge  in  on  Aunt 
Clara  then.  The  sand  under  the  dock  was  soft  and  made 
a good  bed.  I had  eaten  some  crackers  and  cheese  and  a 
piece  of  cake  at  supper  time  that  I took  with  me  after 
lunch,  and  wasn’t  hungry.  Gosh,  how  was  I to  know 
she  was  dumb  enough  to  sit  up  all  night  watching  for  me? 

When  morning  came  I was  waked  up  by  a lot  of  excite- 
ment overhead.  After  a while  I made  out  that  they  were 
hunting  for  somebody.  I couldn’t  come  out  with  that 
mob  up  there,  so  I waited.  Along  toward  noon  I got 
pretty  hungry,  but  then  the  mob  came  back  and  somebody 
said,  “Maybe  he’s  drowned.”  Then  I found  out  they 
were  looking  for  me.  I thought  I’d  better  get  back  to 
Aunt  Clara’s  quick.  But  I couldn’t  come  out  while  all 
those  people  were  around  and  reveal  my  hideout,  so  I 
waited.  Later  I heard  Jim  Talbot  talking  to  someone 
about  me  and  saying  I couldn’t  take  it  and  had  probably 
gone  home.  I thought  that  was  a good  time  to  come  out, 
and  I told  him  he  lied  and  offered  to  knock  him  into  the 
water.  It  was  a surprise  to  see  Uncle  Henry  there.  He 
kept  me  from  getting  a sock  at  Jim,  and  we  went  home. 
I was  afraid  they  had  spoiled  Uncle  Henry’s  trip  by  making 
him  come  from  the  convention  to  hunt  me,  but  he  said  he 
had  started  home  yesterday  morning  anyway  and  did  not 
hear  about  the  ruckus  around  here  until  he  got  to  town. 

I told  him  about  Aunt  Clara’s  way  of  introducing  me  and 
how  it  got  me  into  trouble,  and  he  said  he  would  speak 
to  her  about  that.  He  said  he  understood  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  was  sorry  he  hadn’t  been  around  when 
I first  came  to  explain  about  these  matters  to  Aunt  Clara. 
He  says  I used  good  form  when  I started  to  fight  Jim,  and 
he’s  going  to  teach  me  some  things  about  boxing.  I guess 
he  knows  all  about  it. 

From  what  I heard  I’m  pretty  sure  Mary  is  the  one  who 
started  this  Cleopatra  business.  If  I can  find  out  a little 
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more  I will  confront  her  with  the  evidence  and  put  a stop 
to  it.  Uncle  Henry  says  he  thinks  I'm  on  the  right  track. 

Love, 

Bob 

Lake  Nippinog,  Indiana, 

July  31,  1939 

Dear  Ma: 

Well,  I did  it!  They’re  eating  out  of  my  hand.  And 
do  they  feel  silly  now  that  they  know  what  prize  boobs 
they  are.  After  I wrote  you  I got  to  thinking,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
calling  me  Cleopatra  instead  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  some 
other  gruesome  name.  If  Mary  deliberately  chose  that 
name  she  must  have  seen  something  that  made  her  think 
of  it.  The  only  time  she  was  in  sight  of  me  except  a couple 
of  times  on  the  street  was  that  morning  in  the  library. 
I went  to  the  library  and  tried  to  reconstruct  the  scene 
of  the  crime  to  see  if  I could  get  any  clues.  That  made  me 
wonder  what  book  I had  had.  The  library  woman  told 
me  she  thought  it  had  been  one  from  a corner  shelf  in  that 
end  of  the  room,  and  I remembered  it  had  been  a tall,  blue 
book.  I spotted  one  like  that,  and  nearly  passed  out 
trying  to  keep  from  laughing.  No  wonder  Mary  had 
thought  of  that  name. 

The  librarian  let  me  take  the  book  out,  and  I met  Jim 
Talbot  on  the  way  back  to  Aunt  Clara’s. 

“Hi,  Cleopatra,”  he  says,  “catching  up  on  your  back 
reading,  I see.” 

“Big  boy,”  I told  him,  “if  you  want  some  fun  bring 
Eddie  and  Mary  and  all  your  other  playmates  over  to  the 
beach  in  front  of  my  Aunt  Clara’s  at  three  this  afternoon. 
The  more  the  better.  I don’t  mean  maybe.” 

He  looked  embarrassed  at  first.  Seemed  to  think  I was 
throwing  a party.  A party  for  that  bunch!  I told  him 
it  was  no  party,  but  would  be  real  interesting  to  all  con- 
cerned. They  were  there,  all  right.  I guess  there  were 
nearly  twenty  of  them.  I got  them  all  assembled  and  kept 
the  book  covered  up  in  a sweater.  All  of  them  yammered 
to  know  how  come  and  what  it  was  all  about.  I told 
Jim  I wanted  it  straight  from  him  who  started  this  Cleo- 
patra business,  and  the  gang  started  to  crow  and  chant 
about  a goat.  He  looked  embarrassed  at  Mary,  and  she 
spoke  up  right  off  and  said  she  started  it. 

“We  had  a right  to  do  something  to  get  even,”  she  said, 
“the  way  you  high  hatted  us.  If  it  got  your  goat  it 
served  you  right.” 

“All  I want  to  know,”  I told  her,  “is  what  gave  you 
the  idea  to  call  me  such  a name.  Do  I look  like  Cleopatra? 
Do  I look  like  the  type  that  would  make  a monkey  out 
of  Caesar?” 

At  that  they  all  began  to  shout  again,  and  Jim  had  to 
quiet  them.  Mary  said  she  had  to  admit  there  was  sure 


nothing  about  me  personally  that  made  her  think  of 
Cleopatra.  Just  the  same  it  was  something  I had  done 
that  put  her  in  mind  of  that  name,  she  said.  She  asked 
if  I remembered  when  she  saw  me  in  the  library  that  time. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  were  reading  a book,  and  I 
glanced  at  the  title  and  nearly  died  laughing.  A big, 
husky  boy  like  you  sitting  there  spending  your  time  reading 
love  stories  and  romantic  novels!  And  you  had  the  nerve 
to  stick  your  nose  up  at  us!” 

“Oh  yeah?”  I said  as  soon  as  I could  keep  my  face 
straight.  “So  that’s  what  you  think.  Just  stand  by  for 
a minute  before  I lose  my  temper,  and  tell  me  the  title  of 
this  book  if  you  remember  it.  Tell  it  so  we  can  all  hear 
you.” 

She  looked  kind  of  doubtful,  then,  as  if  she  suspected 
a trick  or  something.  But  she  said  she  remembered  the 
title  very  well  because  it  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  her.  It  was  Cleopatra  of  Indiana. 

“So  this  book  was  called  Cleopatra  of  Indiana,”  I said 
when  I could  keep  myself  from  busting  out  laughing. 
“And  you  say  it  is  a slushy  love  story.  Do  you  remember 
what  it  looked  like?” 

Mary  answered  that  as  near  as  she  could  remember  it 
was  a tall,  blue  book. 

“Now  the  time  has  come  for  my  vindication,”  I said,  and 
they  snickered.  “Gather  around  close,”  I said,  “because 
I want  you  as  witnesses  to  see  this  yourselves.  Does  this 
look  like  the  same  book  to  you?”  I asked  Mary,  and  I 
unwrapped  the  sweater  and  laid  the  book  out  on  the  sand 
so  everybody  could  see  it. 

“It  is  certainly  the  same  book,”  she  said,  taking  a good 
look  at  it.  “But  why  drag  us  out  here  to  prove  you  read 
these  silly  things?” 

I started  to  tell  her  to  look  closer,  but  Jim  had  already 
noticed  something  funny  about  the  title  and  was  beginning 
to  sputter.  “Look,”  he  said,  “it  doesn’t  say  Cleopatra, 
it  says  Coleoptera,  Coleoptera  of  Indiana !” 

They  all  began  to  give  Mary  the  laugh  then,  and  then 
they  all  wanted  to  know  what  coleoptera  meant.  I said 
if  they  had  done  as  much  reading  as  I had  they  would  know 
it  meant  beetles. 

“Bugs?”  said  Jim. 

I told  him,  “The  same  to  you.” 

Mary  gave  a sort  of  squeak,  and  they  all  laughed  at  her 
again.  She  kind  of  backed  out  of  the  crowd  and  went 
off  down  the  beach.  The  rest  of  them  looked  at  the  book, 
then,  and  proved  to  themselves  that  it  was  all  about 
beetles  and  not  Oriental  dames. 

“Fella,”  Jim  told  me,  “we  got  you  all  wrong.  We 
thought  you  were  too  stuck  up  to  associate  with  us.  When 
Mary  told  us  about  you  reading  this  book  we  were  all  set 
to  mow  you  down.” 

( Concluded  on  page  16) 
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THE  SADDEST  ARE  THESE  . . . 

By  E.  R.  Mattoon 


I had  been  sitting  there  in  the  railway  station  fully 
twenty  minutes  studying  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
After  all,  there  was  nothing  else  worth  looking  at  in  that 
pigmy  barn.  The  date  outside  said  “built  1898”  and  gave 
me  no  great  admiration  for  the  man  who  thought  up  the 
prison-like  stone  walls,  and  the  lone  straight-backed  oak 
bench,  covered  with  some  kind  of  dirty-red  paint.  Some- 
how I wondered  if  he  also  thought  up  the  idea  of  the  clock 
on  the  wall  with  its  tick  like  a death-watch,  and  the  flies 
to  drone  around  overhead.  All  that  was  outside  the  open 
doorway  was  the  station  platform  and  the  tracks.  So  I 
took  up  the  study  of  the  agent  behind  the  grimey  picture- 
frame  of  a ticket  window.  There  was  a singular  incon- 
gruity about  the  man.  For  one  thing,  his  neck  was  creased 
with  cross-hatched  wrinkles  like  a farmer  on  the  Iowa 
plains.  Constant  work  in  the  sun  is  the  only  thing  that 
does  that,  and  yet  his  skin  looked  like  the  inside  of  a 
banana  peeling.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  had  the  set 
of  the  classic  picture  of  George  Washington,  but  his  eyes 
had  a far-away,  absent-spirited  sadness  like  Lincoln,  and 
he  had  a bald  spot  in  back  that  wasn’t  very  well  covered 
by  his  neatly-combed  sandy  hair.  I got  tired  of  sitting 
and  walked  over  to  the  window  to  strike  up  an  acquaint- 
ance. “The  local’s  most  due,  isn’t  it?”  I said. 

His  spirit  suddenly  seemed  to  return.  He  tugged  at  his 
watch.  “Arives  4:42,  should  be  here  in  twelve  minutes 
. . . gen ’rally  arrives  on  time.’’  And  then  he  relaxed  a 
bit  and  looked  as  though  he  wouldn’t  resent  a little  chat. 
“You’re  a stranger  here,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I came  to  the  funeral  of  an  old  friend  I knew 
years  ago  . . .Josh  Williams.  Did  you  know  him?” 
“Not  well,  but  I always  heard  him  well  spoken  of.” 
He  seemed  to  be  fumbling  around  for  something  to  say, 
like  an  unpracticed  mother  at  a son’s  wedding.  “You’re 
a doctor,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“Nope,  a writer.”  And  then  I smiled  a little  at  his 
surprise.  “I  guess  you  don’t  see  much  romance  in  here.” 
He  got  an  intense  look  on  his  face,  as  though  there  was 


something  absorbingly  interesting  over  my  right  ear. 
“It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  romance.” 

I wondered  if  all  ticket  agents  got  to  be  philosophers. 
I made  a mental  note  to  look  into  the  matter.  “Well, 
what  would  you  say  for  instance?” 

“Just  before  the  World  War,”  he  said,  folding  his  length 
back  on  his  stool  like  a question  mark,  “a  young  fellow 
came  here  in  the  summer  to  do  some  digging  back  there 
in  the  hills.  He  was  a geologist.  Maybe  you  noticed 
the  clay  hills  on  the  back  edge  of  town?” 

I mumbled  that  I was  afraid  I hadn’t.  I didn’t  want 
him  to  know  I thought  the  village  looked  like  a picture 
I had  seen  called  “a  ghost  town  on  the  Nebraska  prairie.” 
I don’t  see  how  poor  old  Josh  stood  it.  The  land  looked 
like  a huge  concrete  pavement  with  clumps  of  grass  sparsely 
dotting  it  and  hills  here  and  there  like  steps  going  up  and 
then  down  again. 

“Well,  anyway,”  he  continued,  “he  stopped  at  the  hotel 
for  a while.  The  town  was  larger  then.  (He  must  have 
meant  it  contained  three  dozen  houses  instead  of  the  present 
two).  And  he  used  to  go  out  and  dig  around  and  make 
little  notes  in  a book.  This  went  on  for  about  three  weeks 
and  folks  got  to  take  him  as  a matter  of  course,  although 
no  one  ever  knew  him  real  intimately.  The  war  had 
begun  in  Europe  in  the  meantime,  and  things  were  be- 
ginning to  look  pretty  bad.  I remember  he  was  terribly 
upset  about  the  war,  but,  after  all,  so  was  everybody  else. 
Now  maybe  you  think  nothing  romantic  ever  happens 
here,  but  along  about  that  time  a young  school  teacher 
came  to  spend  a week-end  with  her  aunt.  The  old  lady’s 
dead  now.  Well,  sir,  the  aunt’s  place  was  right  where 
the  young  fellow  was  doing  his  digging,  and  with  a school 
teacher’s  curiosity,  the  girl  only  took  a day  to  get  ac- 
quainted. That  was  on  a Saturday,  and  they  found  so 
much  to  talk  about,  he  was  back  that  night  and  Sunday 
for  dinner.” 

“I  guess  he  had  to  work  fast,”  I said.  “After  all  she 
was  only  there  for  the  week-end.” 
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I wondered  why  he  looked  at  me  so  pained,  like  a dog 
that  tries  to  make  you  understand  about  the  splinter  in 
his  foot. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  replied  with  a wave  of  his  hand,  as  though 
brushing  the  thought  away,  “this  was  no  idle  flirtation; 
I’m  sure  of  it.  It’s  true  they  didn’t  have  much  time 
together;  he  had  finished  up  his  work  and  both  of  them 
were  leaving  Sunday  night.  No,”  he  said  musing  to 
himself,  “I’m  sure  of  it.” 

I heard  my  train  blow  in  the  distance.  “So  what 
happened?”  I asked. 

“She  was  leaving  on  the  train  just  before  him,  and 
about  an  hour  before  train  time  he  came  down  here  with 
her,  carrying  both  their  bags.  They  stood  right  out 
there.”  I followed  his  finger  to  the  warped  oak  platform 
sprinkled  with  black  cinders.  It  was  so  close  I thought 
a good  spitter  could  spit  clean  over  the  platform  on  to  the 
track  from  where  we  were  standing. 

“They  were  talking  very  seriously  to  each  other,”  he 
continued.  “It  seems  that  he  was  bent  on  going  to 
England  to  join  in  the  war.  ‘The  future  of  the  whole 
world  depends  on  this  war,’  he  was  telling  her;  ‘the 
Germans  must  be  stopped.’  ‘But  what  about  your  future,’ 
she  asked  him,  with  a sort  of  pleading  look  as  if  she  were 
his  mother,  although  she  was  a little  woman,  kind  of 
round  and  honest  faced — no  rouge  or  any  of  that  sort  of 
stuff.  ‘What  future  have  I’?  he  said.  ‘I  have  no  people 
here,  I’m  no  good  to  anybody  so  far;  but  there — there  in 
that  glorious  sacrifice — I might  do  something  really  great, 
and,  if  not,  what  does  it  matter?’  ‘Clarence,’  she  said  in 
a quiet  kind  of  way  that  ought  to  of  knocked  the  idealism 
right  out  of  him,  ‘it  matters  to  me.’ 

I wished  the  train  hadn’t  blown  at  the  next  town  just 
then.  Four  minutes  more.  I hoped  it  would  stop  to 
take  on  water.  “Go  on,”  I encouraged. 

The  agent  gave  me  that  confiding  look  again.  “Do 
you  believe  a real  love  can  develop  in  a few  hours?” 

I told  him,  “I  suppose  it’s  possible.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  happened  here.  Not  that  sloppy 
kind  of  love  you  read  about  now-a-days,  but  the  genuine 
article.  They  were  pretty  frank  about  it,  those  young 
folks.  He  was  holding  onto  her  hands  in  a kind  of  grim, 
tight  way,  like  as  if  his  mind  was  trying  to  grab  a hold 
of  the  truth.  I guess  they  talked  for  over  half  an  hour 
just  looking  at  each  other  seriously.  She  had  the  sweetest 
face  I ever  saw,  not  pretty  but  friendly-like  and  kind.  I 
hope  you  won’t  think  it  queer  for  me  to  say  it,  but  she 
reminded  me  of  a lamb.  I’m  sure  there  was  no  doubt  in 
either  of  their  minds  where  they  stood  with  each  other. 
She  put  her  cards  right  on  the  table.  Said  there  was  no 
use  in  his  going  over  to  die,  that  she  knew  they  had  known 
each  other  hardly  any  time,  but  that  they  understood  one 
another  in  a way  no  one  else  ever  could,  and  that  she  had 


never  talked  to  any  man  about  love  before,  but  she  just 
couldn’t  see  him  go  away  to  die  and  never  see  him  again. 
He  was  moved  all  right  . . . kind  of  crying  on  the  inside 
without  any  sound.  And  then  he  stiffened  up  and  held 
on  to  her  shoulders.  “I  do  love  you,”  he  said  in  a de- 
termined way,  “and  it  means  more  to  me  than  almost 
anything,  but  I’ve  got  to  fulfill  my  destiny.” 

“Hurry  up,”  I said,  “what  happened  then?” 

“Oh,  her  train  had  just  come  in,  and  she  said,  ‘No, 
don’t  kiss  me.’  She  was  just  like  a Spartan — no  tears  or 
anything,  but  I believe  she  would  have  broken  down  if 
he  had  kissed  her.  And  then  she  got  on  the  train  and  was 
off.  His  train  came  in  ten  more  minutes.” 

And  mine  was  sounding  awfully  near.  “Did  he  ever 
come  back?”  I asked. 

“That  would  be  a long  story,”  he  said  with  a sigh. 
(Why  didn’t  he  realize  my  train  was  coming  and  I wanted 
the  end?)  “He  got  over  in  the  war  all  right,  and  it  took 
him  only  about  a month  in  the  trenches  before  he  forgot 
all  about  his  destiny,  but  he  never  forgot  that  girl.  She 
was  in  his  mind  all  the  time,  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
her,  the  more  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Funny  how  you 
can  fall  in  love  with  somebody  in  your  mind.  Well,  he 
got  out  of  the  war  without  being  hurt  very  bad  and  went 
to  England.  He  wanted  to  come  right  home,  but  he  was 
practically  broke  and  didn’t  want  to  come  to  her  that  way; 
so  he  took  a job  with  a rubber  company  and  was  sent  to 
a plantation  in  the  East  Indies.  He  always  had  that 
image  of  her  in  his  mind  and  kept  telling  himself  he  was 
going  to  come  right  home,  but  somehow  it  was  ten  years 
before  he  got  back  to  America.  He  came  here  almost 
immediately  to  look  up  the  girl’s  aunt,  but  the  old  lady 
had  died.  He  asked  around  and  managed  to  find  a relative 
in  another  city  ...” 

I wondered  why  the  agent  had  stopped.  He  looked  like 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  story.  “Well,  go  on,”  I said. 
“What  had  happened  to  the  girl?” 

He  started  up  again.  I was  looking  for  the  train  any 
minute.  “She  had  remained  single  until  a year  before. 
Her  friends  said  she  seemed  at  times  to  have  some  sadness 
that  kept  her  from  marrying,  but  she  never  told  anyone 
what  it  was.  Finally  she  married  a lawyer  from  Kansas 
and  seemed  contented.” 

“Did  he  ever  look  her  up?”  I asked. 

“No,  it  seemed  he  preferred  to  remember  her  as  she  was 
and  to  keep  that  one  picture  in  his  mind  of  the  day  on  the 
platform  here.  It  was  his  only  really  happy  memory.” 
I was  grabbing  for  my  bags  then,  because  the  train  was 
puffing  to  a stop  outside,  like  a snorting  horse  braking 
with  his  hind  feet.  “Quick,  what  became  of  him?” 

He  looked  confused  and  embarrassed  and  said  in  a cold, 
mechanical  voice,  “He  became  a ticket  agent.” 
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CLEOPATRA  OF  INDIANA  (conclusion) 

I told  him  it  wasn’t  Mary’s  fault.  Anybody  might  get 
mixed  up  that  way,  taking  a quick  look.  Jim  asked  me 
to  come  down  to  the  float  and  go  swimming  with  him  this 
afternoon,  and  the  rest  of  them  said  I was  a great  detective. 
They  aren’t  such  a bad  bunch  when  you  know  them. 

I went  down  the  beach  a little  way,  then,  to  where  Mary 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a rowboat  looking  kind  of  low. 
I said  I was  sorry  if  I had  hurt  her  feelings,  but  she  had 
hurt  mine  getting  everybody  to  call  me  Cleopatra,  and  I 
had  to  prove  my  side  or  they  would  never  believe  me.  She 
sort  of  smiled  a little  and  said  I was  right,  and  she  shouldn’t 
have  tried  anything  like  that  even  if  she  had  been  right 
about  the  title  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  kids  came  along 
just  then  and  waved  their  hands  at  Mary  and  said,  "Hi, 


Coleoptera!"  She  got  red  in  the  face  and  looked  as  if 
she  was  going  to  choke. 

"Listen,  you  mugs,”  I told  them,  "another  crack  like 
that  and  I’ll  chuck  you  in  the  lake.  From  now  on  keep 
a civil  tongue  in  your  heads  when  you’re  talking  to  a 
lady.” 

They  looked  kind  of  surprised  at  that  and  beat  it.  Mary 
smiled  at  me  and  looked  sort  of  sad  and  grateful  and  said 
I was  sweet  to  defend  her  that  way,  and  very  generous 
and  forgiving.  I sat  beside  her  and  we  talked  for  a long 
time.  She  is  a nice  girl  when  you  know  her.  Gosh, 
it’s  too  bad  I’m  going  to  be  here  only  two  more  days. 
I’m  going  out  now  and  have  that  swim  with  Jim. 

Love, 

Bob 


Concern 

She  lived  in  a house 
Across  the  street, 

And  we  sometimes  met 
As  strangers  meet. 

Then  we  met  no  more — 

And  one  day  I read 
In  the  Morning  Post 

That  she  was  dead. 

But  I did  not  grieve, 

Nor  do  I know 
The  man  who  has  time 
For  a stranger’s  woe. 
***** 

But  she  of  my  heart 
A greeting  sent 
From  halfway  across 
The  continent. 

Yet  I nursed  strange  fears — 
Swore  I could  tell 
From  the  shaky  hand 
All  was  not  well. 

And  I said  a prayer 

To  the  God  of  men 
To  keep  her  till  she 
Came  home  again. 

For  what  is  an  age 

To  the  moon  above, 

Or  a thousand  miles 
To  souls  in  love? 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 
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Once  distance  lent  enchantment  to 

A bad-breathed  girl  named  Mary  Lou. 
But  she  sipped  Cryst-O-Mints  so  now 
Men  hold  her  on  their  laps,  and  how! 


MORAL: 


Everybody's  breath  offends  now 
and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  refresh  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  and  smokine. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  submitted 
is  reserved.  All  Editors’  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull?  Win 
a sweet  prize  with  it. 

THIS  MONTH’S  WINNER: 

B.  Young 
THE  JOEE: 

This  class  is  so  dumb  that  if  you  stood  in  a 
circle,  the  G men  would  raid  you  for  being  a dope 
ring. 
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